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os BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


* 


“BERLECTIONS ON FREE WILL. 


10 of the incompatibility of one of the 

P » Greator—that of fore-knowledge, with 

-ristene of the free exercise of their will in the be- 

ie has created—has long baffled human compre- 

sn: nor is it the object of this chapter to enter 

r, some of the properties of the calculating 

gee see? but very remotely, to bear on a 

Inuestion, with respect to finite beings, it may, 
“not be entirely useless to state them. 

salready been observed, that it is possible so tu 

ithe engine, that it shall change the law it is cal- 

fing into another law at any distant period that may 


the es adjustment, this change may be 


Ho take place at a time not foreseen by the person 
yg the engine. For example: when calculating 

quarés, it may be made to change into a table 
‘he first time the square number ends in the 


be 
‘anévent which only occurs at the 99736th calculation ; 
and whether that faet is_known to the person who ad- 
4 ymachine or not, is immaterial 6 the result. 
condition on which tlie change de 
‘my @ im Thus, thechange of the law from 
hat of squares to that of cubes may be made to take 
pate the first time the square number ends with a 7. 
lat it is known that no square number can end in a 7; 


oF, 
‘ 


the event, on the happening of which the|® 


is delermined, can itself never take place. Yet, 
he retains impressed on it a law, which would 











iled into action if the event on which it depends 
ia occur in the course of the law it is calculating. | 
; further, if the observer of the engine is informed, 
it at cerfain times he can move the last, figure the | 
fie has cafculated, and change it intu any other, in’ 
sequence of which it becomes possible that some, 
term may end in 7; then, after he has so changed 
ast figure; whenever that terminal figure arrives, 
are numbers calculated by the machine will follow 
cubes, 

» * . * * 

= * # = * 
contingent changes may be limited to singi¢ 
Sieptions, and the arrival of such exception may be 
ie contingent on a change which is only possible at 
ain rare periods. For example: the engine may be 
Mt lo caloulate square numbers, and after a certain 
‘Manber of calculations—ten million and fifty-three, for 
era shall be possible to add unity to a wheel in 
gneiher part of the engine, which in every other instance 
Simimovable. This fact being communicated to the ob- 
iver, he may either make that addition or refrain from 
= Hite refrain, the law of the squares will continue for 
it; if be make the addition, one single cube will be 
ituted for that square number, which ought to 
ten million and five terms beyond the point at 
Bi he made the addition; and after that no future 
will ever become possible, and no future devia- 

law of the squares will ever occur. 

7 * = = 2 

* * * e * 


af 
wan 


i¢: CONCLUSION. 
Bender, I have now fulfilled the task. I undertook. 





ewuring under that imputed mental incapacity whieh 


aon 
eS 


the science I cultivate’ has been stated to produce, I 
have brought from the recesses of that science the rea- 
sonings and illustrations by which I have endeavoured 
faintly toembody the human conception of the Almighty 
mind, It is for you to determine whether the trains of 
thought I have excited have lowered or exalted your 
previous notions of the power and the knowledge of the 
Creator. 

That prejudice which I have endeavoured: to eXpose 
is not a merely speculative opinion, it.is a practical evil; 
and those whose writings have been supposed to give 
support to it, will, Iam sure, fecl grieved when they 
learn that it is used by the ignorant and the designing, 
for the injury of the virtuous and the instructed ; that 
it is employed as a firebrand, to disturb-the relations of 
social life. They will also, if the arguments 1 have used 

the,same weight on their minds which they have 
had on my own, lament still more deeply that they shouid 
have contributed, in any degree, to throw discredit on 
that species of knowledge which is now found to supply 
some of the strongest argaments in favour of religion. 
I will, however, hope that: the opinions I have combated 
are not shared or even-countenanced by the higher-aw- 
thorities of our protestant church ; and I cannot better 
conclude this fragment, than by recalling to the reader 
the words of: one, whose power of reasoning and whose 
love of trnth add dignity to the high station he so de- 
servedly fills :— . 

“ Lastly, As we must not dare to withhold or, disguise 
revealed religique truth, so we must dread the progress 
of no other truth. We must not imitate the bigs ed 
Romanists who i Galileo; anit step forw 
Bible in hand (like the profane Israelites cprving the 
Ark of God into the field of battle,) to check the en- 
quiries of the geologist, the astronomer, or the political 
economist, from an apprehension that the cause of reli- 
ion can be endangered by them.*_ Any theory on what- 
ever subject, that is really sound, can neyer be inimical 
to a religion founded on truth: and any that is unsound 
may be refuted by arguments drawn from observation 
aud experiment, without calling in the aid of revelation. 
If we give way to a dread uf danger from the inculeca. 
tion of any scriptural doctrine, or from the pr of 
physical or moral science, we manifest a want of faith 
in God’s power, or in his will, to maintain his own 
cause. That we shall indeed best further his cause by 
fearless perseverance in an open and straight course, I 
an firmly persuaded ; but it is not only when we per- 
ceive the mischiefs of falsehood and disguise, and the 
beneficial tendency of fairness and candour, that we are 
to be followers of truth: the trial of our faith is, when 
we cannot perceive this : and the part of a lover of truth 
is to follow her at all seeming hazards, after the example 
of Him who ‘came into the world that he might bear 
witness to the truth.’ "+ ’ 


—=>=__—- 
From Dr. Millingen's Curiosities of Medical Experience.j 
ON THE INHUMATION OF THE DEAD IN 
CITIES. 


“ From time immemorial, medical men have strongly 
pointed out to municipal authorities the dangers that 
arise from burying the dead within the precincts of 
cities or populous towns. Impressed with the same 
conviction, ancient legislators only allowed to the most 
illustrious citizens a sepulchre in the of the 
Ruclides was interred in the temple of Diana Eaclis, as 
a reward for his pious journey to Delphi in search of the 
sacred fire; the Magnesians ereeted a monument to 


* See first lecture on Political Economy. 
+ Sermons by the Archbishop of Dublin. 
t Curiosit; of Me ical Experience. By J. G. Millin- 
gen, M. D. 2 vols. 8v0. London; Bentley, 1837. 


wi 





————— 
Themistceles in their foram; Eaphron :received the 
same honour in Corinth; and Medea buried ber two 
sons, Mermerus and Pherus, under the protection of 
Jano Acrwa’s altars, to guard (heir ashes from their 
persecators, Lycurgus wus perhaps the only Grecian 
legislator who’recommended inhumation in temples and 
. ate to accustom youth to the daily spectacle of 
eath. 

“ The primitive Grecians, it appears, buried their dead 
in or about their dwellings; and we find a law amongst , 
the Thebans, ordaining that every person who built a 
house should provide a repository for the dead upon his 
premises. In latter days, both Grecians and Romans 
erected theif tombs vutside of their cities, and chiefly 
by the road-side. : ea 

“ Both religious and civil motives. might hove dictated 
the propriety of this regulation.’ The traveller setting 
out upon a journey, and passing by the sepulchres of his 
sires, could in the presence of their manes invoke their 
profection ; and on his return to his penates, safe from 
danger, he could put up thanks to the gods for his pre- 
servation. Asa prudential measure, tho interment of 
the dead beyond the walls of their towns prevented the 
fatal consequences that. might have arisen from exten- 
sive putrefaction and infection, and moreover the but 
ing of bodies would have exposed the adjoining buildings 
to the danger of frequent fires. It is also possible that 
policy dictated these sanatory enactments. The an- 
cients held the remains of the departed as a sacred trust, 
in ar defence of which wey were ever prepared to o> ; 
and it is not improbable that their.warricrs would have 
trashed forth to meet the invader, before he would have 
defiled, by his approach to their cities, the ashes of their 
ancestors.’ So pote cmeees | religious were the Athenians — 
in performing the funeral rites of the dead, that 
put to death ten of their commanders, after the batt 
of Arginuse, for not having committed to the earth tho 
dead bodies that floated on the waters.” * a 

“The early Christiatis inbumed the bodies of their 
martyrs in their temples. This honour was afterwards 
conferred on the remains of distinguished citizens, illus- 
trious prelates, und princes. The infectious diseases 
which at various periods. arose from this custom, induced 
Theodosius, in his celebrated ende, strictly to prohibit 
it; and he even ordered that the remains of the dead 
thus inhumed should be removed out of Rome. Tho - 
vanity of man, and the eupidity of the priesthood, soon 
over-ruled these wise regulations. Every family pos-. 
sessing sufficient means claimed a vault within the- 
churches, and thereby the rovenues‘of the clergy_were 
materially increased. At all times, even the dead *b 
pearéd to have shared with the living the obligation 
supporting the ministérs of the altar.” * wie 

“In more modern times, Theodolphus, bishop of Or- 
leans, complained to Charlemagne that lucre and vanity 
had converted churches into charnel-hauses,. disgrace 
-to the clergy, and perilous to the community. It was 
upon this representation that this prince, in his capitu- 
laries, prohibited burials in churches under heavy penal- 
ties. Bat the Jaws of the wisest could. nat prevent priest-« 
hood from ene ata emolument, L 
endangering public salubrity, an indisputable property 
-_ coal not be with without endangering the 

ure! 

“Io France, Maret in 1773, and Vicq d’Azyr in 1778, - 
pointed out the danger of this practice in such g 
colours, that government, by an. edict, only allo 
church interment to certain dignitaries; but in 1804, 
by a wise law. that should be in every civilised. 
country, inhumation in cities was entirely abolished.;. 
amongst the numerous well-authenticated evil results of 
burying in churches that led to this wise prohibition, the- 
following were the most striking and circumstantial. 

“ In 1773, in Sauliea, Burgundy, an-epidemig disease, 
arising from. the inhumation of a corpse in the church.of 
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St. Satarnin, created considerable alarm. The bod ofa 
corpulent person had been interred on the 3d of March, 
and a woman was buried near it on the 20th of April 
following : both had died of a reigning fever. During 
the last burial a fetid effluvia arose from the vault, 
which pervaded the whole church ; and, out of one hun- 
dred and seventy persons who were present, one hun- 
dred and forty-nine were attacked with the prevailing 
malady, although its ress had been arrested amongst 
the other inhabitants of the town. 

“ In 1774 a similar accident occurred in a village near 
Nantes, where several coffins were removed in a vault to 
make room for the lord of the manor: fifteen of the by- 
standers died from the emanation. 

“In 1774, one third of the inhabitants of Lectouse 
perished from a fever of a malignant character, that 
manifested itself after some works that required the re- 
moval of a burial-ground. Two destructive epidemics 
swept away large proportions of the. population of Riom 
and Ambert, two towns in Auvergne. 

“Taking this matter under consideration in a moral, 
or even a religious light, it may be questioned whether 
any advantage can accrue from the continuance of this 
pernicious custom, which during the prevalence of epi- 
demic diseases endangers the life of every person who 
resides near a church. Does it add to the respect which 
the remains of the dead are entitled to? Certainly not: 
the constant tolling of ‘the sullen bell,’—the daily cor- 
tége of death that passes before us—the graves that we 
hourly contemplate, perusing monumental records which 
more frequently excite unseasonable laughter than se- 
rious reflection—every thing, in short, tends to make 
death of little or no moment, except to those who have 
heard the mutes gossiping at their door. So accustomed, 
indeed, are we from our childhood to sepulchral scencs, 
that, were it not for the parish officers, our church-yards 
would become the play-ground of every truant urchin ; 
and how often do we behold human bones become sport- 
ive baubles in the wanton pranks of the idlers, who 
group atound the grave-digger’s preparations! So cal- 
lous are we to all feelings of religious awe when sur- 
rounded with the dead, that our cemeteries are not un- 
frequently made the rendezvous of licentiousness and the 
assembly-ground of crime, where thieves cast lots upon 
a tomb for the division of their spoil. 

“ With what different feelings does the traveller wan- 
der over the cemetery of Pére la Chaise! I am well 
aware that many of the gewgaw attributes that there 
decorate the grave, have been called the ‘ frippery,’ ‘ the 


Soppery' of grief; but does there exist a generous, a noble 
® sentiment, that may not be perverted by interested mo- 


tives and hypocrisy into contemptible professions? how 
often is the sublime rendered ridiculous by bad taste and 
hyperbolic affectation! When we behold the fond lover 


“pressing to his lips a lock of hair, or the portrait of all 


that he holds dear, the cold, calculating ist may call 
this the frippery of love ; but the stoic who thinks thus 
has_never known the ‘sweet ” of requited affection, 
when, in bitter absence, the tion of bliss gone by 
embodies in our imagination the form we once pressed 
to our nt heart. The creation of our busy fancy 
stands before us, gazing on us with that tender look that 
in happier days greeted the hour of meeting; or trem. 
bles in our tears as when we last parted—to meet, per- 
haps, no more!” ® _ = . 2 - 
“Sublime are the words, ‘ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord!’ Would it be irreligious to say, ‘ Happy 
are the dead who die beloved?’ Their fond and ardent 
beart had never been chilled by the withering hand of 
infidelity and ingratitude. They died in an ecstatic 
dream of perfect bliss on earth, never were awakened 
to the world’s mocking realities !~they died when they 
felt and believed in their heart of hearts that they were 
dearly beloved—could not be loved more dearl;: with 
that conviction, death, in a worldy acceptation, can never 
be untimely. Probably they died still sufficiently ani- 
mated by a latent, lingering spark of life, to press the 
hand that was so often linked in mutual pressure in 
bappy da s—to feel the burning tear of ott dro 
on sale Giach-ts haur thn cath the wots inet were. 
@ Dieu !—an expression that habit has rendered trivial, 
but which bears with it, in the tenderest solicitude, the 
most hallowed meaning: since, in pronouncing it, we 
leave all ee ee ae ee wee 


of our 
“ Affection deprives death of all horrors. We shrink 
not from the remains of what we cherished. Despite its 
impiety, there was something refined in that conviction 
of the ancients, who imagined that in oon dat berad, 
kspeare has quaintly, yet beautifully 


* And lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death.’ 


Nor was it only on the dying that the ancients bestowed 
this mark of fondness: ‘Tibullus and Propertius tell us, 
that, as their bodies were laid on the funeral pile, they 
clasped them in a fond and last embrace. A‘ 

“In regard to the painted crosses, the chaplets, the 
garlands of flowers, which mark the hallowed resting- 
place of the departed, it may be said that they are but 
romantic and poetical expressions of grief. If it were 
only real grief that expressed itself by outward testi- 
monials, how soon would mourning be banished as an 
idle expense !—the ‘inky cloak,’ and customary ‘suits of 
solemn black—the trappings and the suit of woes,’ be 
laid aside! What a different feeling does the splendid 
catafalcum, covered with black velvet, studded with silver 
tears, and illumined by thousands of glaring tapers, ex- 
cite, wLen compared with the simple and verdant graves 
which point out the spot ‘where souls do couch in 
flowers,’ blessed by affeetion’s tears instead of lustral 
waters. At all periods, amongst every nation, flowers 
and certain trees seem to have been consecrated to the 
dead. The Romans planted the wild vine and the box 
around their tombs. ‘Thus Martial to Alcimenes : 


* Accipe, non Phario nutantia pondera saxo, 
Que cineri vanus dat ruitara labor, 
Sed fragiles buxos, et opacas palmitis umbras, 
Queque virent lacrymis humida prata meis.’ 


The wealthy assigned a beauteous garden to their de- 
parted favourites, as in the instance of Augustus and 
Mecenas. Not only did they suspend garlan r 
their tombs, but scattered flowers around them. in 
in Virgil, 

* Purpureosque jacit flores, ac talia fatur.’ 


“The same custom prevailed amongst the Grecians, 
who considered all purple and white aeaien acceptable 
to*the dead. The Thessalians strewed Achilles’ grave 
with the immortal amaranth and lilies. Electra com- 
plains that the tomb of Agamemnon received no myrtle 
boughs ; in short, instances of this practice are every 
where to be found. In addition to flowers and perfumes, 
ribands and hair were also deposited on their sepulchres. 
Electra adorns Agamemnon’s tomb with her locks, and 
Canace laments that she had not been able to perform 
the same rite on her beloved Macareus. Poets tell us 
that precious ointments and wines were poured upon 
their monuments; and we find, in Euripides, Helen 
bidding Hermione to take locks of her hair, honey mixed 
with yop ae wine, to the sepulchre of her aunt. 
Amongst inese, to the present day, the cypress 
and the fir shade their cemeteries: the > Ese tree, an 
attribute of Pluto, was ever considered.funereal, hence 
called feralis; and the feralia were festivals in honour 
of the dead, observed by the Romans. Varro pretends 
that the cypress was called funereal from funus, as it 
emitted an antiseptic aroma. Pliny and others pretend 
that it typified the dead, from its shooting out fresh 
sprouts when the trunk is hewn down. At any rate, to 
this hour, it is planted in burying-grounds in every 
civilised country. 

“ Let us then hope, both for the living and the dead, 
that this custom, which obtains in France and other 
countries, will be adopted by us, instead of becoming 
the subject of ridicule, It is far more desirable to see 
families repairing to the tomb of the departed on the 
anniversary of their death, than to behold them daily 
passing by their remains with cold indifference. 


Europe, that to this very hour bodies are buried in con- 
fined a in the most crowded and dirty parts 
of the British metropolis, such as Russel-court, Drury- 
lane, and various other similar holes and corners; the 
radest nations were never guilty of such a glaring im- 
er In the kingdom of Siam, the remains of the 
opulent are burnt with great ceremony, while the bodies 
of the poor are carried out and ex on mountains ; 
in Ceylon, the remains of the indigent are interred in 
the neighbouring woods; the rich consumed on gor- 
geous funeral piles. 

“The Chinese inhume their dead at some distance 
from their cities and towns : it is only the bodies of the 
rich and noble that are allowed to remain on the pre- 
mises of the family. Navarette mentions a curious cus- 
tom prevalent in one of their provinces, Chan Si, where, 
in the event of two betrothed persons dying at the same 
period, they are married while their coffins are still in 
their former dwelling, and afterwards burnt ther. 


“It would scarcely be believed upon the continent of|to remunerate those who labour for hi 







































neighbouring hills and mountains, : x 7 
wrap their dead in fare and dhineaaatel 
considerable distance from their huts, In Ker, 
and Siberia bodies are covered with snow in 

caves.”” = 
—— a 
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" An Address before the Dorchester 4 
tural Society, held in Cambridge, ‘N; 
1837, by Joseph E. Muse, President 
ciety.—An excellent, scientific, elogne 
highly useful discourse, which shoni, 
rused carefully by every Maryland & 
planter. If Dr. Muse’s aaa 
to, that emigration so deracinating of 
and best feelings of our nature might 
ed, and Maryland have her soil a 
vegetable productions, as her g¢ : 
that is generous and kind. We wer 

to see the merited compliment paid 
esteemed friend, Mr. E. R 


~ 
ons 
re 


the Farmer’s Register. Our inland 

tation, but we must give one para ph, 
excellent and worthy farmers ate 80 he 
book knowledge. aa 


“ From Bs views oy obvious that * 
as ‘ res, are fit instruments of » 
peony this ancient, useful, and honourable 
is based upon and essentially connected with 
in the broadest import of the term, extendin 
intricate plans and operations of the Suprem 
of nature, comprehended within the 7 
heavens, and of the earth; they are all dires 
rectly, subservient to the great purposes of@ 
Pretension.—This novel will og 
little if any more than another number 
well reward perusal. The remaining 
the present volume, which will close w 
more numbers, we shall pleasantly ocey 
a continuation of the very amusing 
Papers, and other matters which 
waiting their turn for insertion. The 
lume of. the ensuing year will 
a highly popular novel. \o 
Periodicals.—Iis not to be cones 
any of the eastern periodicals, that th 
year has been: one of uncommon t& 
strength of many has been unequal te 
ing themselves, and they have 
oblivion. The cause of all this is to} 
in the difficulty which subscribers fiad 
ing remittances of funds which will, 
value with us; too often, also, we fi 
not dishonest, for that is too hard a’ 
inattentive to a positive duty which t 
the publisher. We can hardly co 
spectable person to be willidg to rest 
read a periodical without a wish anda 


> 


ment. In our case, where We supply a 
equal in cost to at least forty dollars 
and where there is so large a fund of 
ment concentrated, the duty of pre 
would seem only necessary to be hinté 

too often it requires the definition 
Rory O’More, who, on being asked 1 
the hint he had received to leave af 
they kicked him down stairs; we ha 
year to expunge a great number of ma 

it very frequently happens that they 
the hint, and wanting the work badly, ' 
to pay up without ‘the trouble of a‘ 

have our eye now upon a host likely 
this hint which we are compelled to git 





The Hottentots bury their dead in the wild 





rocks and caverns; the Peruvians 


bear theirs to the/"greeable necessity of publishing to t& 


very probably we shall be 
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= | terest, both in its performance and in the expectation of | cleaning, and watering his plants, and otherwise operat- 


made and planted at random; and their 
| a ee is, in consequence, a matter of chance ; 


a not say he has done a positive good’) 
a ; e|: 
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ng to the 


a set 
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s4 ofauch as have proved themselves 
shy of the credit of publishers. 


.. Gardener's Magazine without finding 
“oe to admire in his facts or the manner 
his subject. His works are justly 
tog theit characteristics of labour and 
* _.. thig writer has done more to create 
ee e.esients and rural affairs, (and in doing 


= 


of the present century. 
that there is not sufficient patron- 
a republication of his works, 

on the same subjects; but the 
iy would be where to find an editor of 
knowledge and enthusiasth combined, 
‘ever new interest, as is done by Mr. 
next best thing we can do, under 
neces, is to quoté from him 

y; this we commence to-day, by 
ng the following pleasant article on the 
his of a garden, from his new work, en- 


The Suburban Gardener.”’ 
ae is 8 great deal of enjoyment to be derived 
ceriprmite the different operations of gardening, 
ly altogether of the health resulting from 

of exercise. : 

dis, to hoe, and to rake, are not operations re- 

« much skill; and the amatear gardener will, 
diefly value them for their use in preparing 
eos or in encouraging the growth of crops already 
> forward: but the operations of pruning and 
ing trees, when well performed, are not only inte- 
tor at the time, but the plants so 
ined afford him pleasure every time he sees 
throughout the season, till the period 
swhen they must be again pruned and trained. 
e of striking plants from cuttings is per- 
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we 


pate: 


ped in a variety of ways, according to the nature of 
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ls, or pouring 


to his 
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; and may truly be called one of intense in- 


By the great majority of amateur gardeners, 


Dhet.a very little scientific light thrown on the subject 


o rules for operating, which will turn chance into 
inty in almost every case that can occur to ordinary 
joners; and, consequently, will greatly enhance 
leasure of ing the operation, from the con- 
ss that the labour bestowed will not be thrown 
“We need not here refer to the operations o 
@, layering, or sowing seeds; nor need we men- 
able other operations which require to be 
in the course of the year, even in the very 


lest garden ; but we must be allowed to notice the 


of plants, which all persons can enjoy from the 
upwards. What pleasure have not child- 

ing their little green watering-pans to plants 
water in at the roots of favourite 
fin borders? And what can be more rational 
satisfaction which the grown up amateur, or 
the house, enjoys, when he returns from the 
garden in the summer evenings, and applies 
to his wall trees, with refreshing enjoyment 
self and the plants, and to the delight of his child- 


ihe may be watching his operations? What can 


freshing than, in a warm summer’s evening, 


itt, while sitting in a cool parlour with the windows 
or in a summer-house, the showering of water by 


fringe upon the leaves of the vines or 


trees train- 
Fthe adjoining veranda, or upon the orange trees 
lias, or other exotic shrubs plarted in the con- 


falory connected with it? What more delightful than 


i, and, in short, all the strength of the house, car- 


master or the mistress of a small 


ground, with all the boys and girls, the 


sand pails of water to different parts of the 


in; and to see the refreshment produced to the svil 


a 


by the application of the watering-pan and 
? a * = = * 


of the greatest of all the sources of enjoyment 
from the possession of a garden is, the endless 
which it aces, either by the perpetual pro- 
vegetation which is going forward in it to 


ata ¥, dormancy, or decay, or by the almost innu- 


of ts whieh may be raised in even 


We never take up a number of 


same garden, are undergoing perpetual changes through- 
out the year; and trees change, also, in every succeed. 
ing year, relatively to that which is past ; because they 
become larger and larger as they advance in age, and 
acquire more of their characteristic and mature forms. 
The number of plants, and especially of trees, which 
can be cultivated: in a suburban garden at one time is 
necessarily circumscribed ; but, if a suburban amateur 
chuose to limit the period during which he cultivated 
each tree or plant to the time of its flowering with him 
for the first time, he might, in the course of a few years, 
more or less in number according to the size of his gar- 
den, have had growing in it all the plants in cultivation 
in the open air in Britain, with the exception of a few 
of the larger forest trees ; and-even these he might also 
have flowered, by making use of plants raised from cut- 
tings or layers, or of miniature trees, made by ringing 
and ateg the branches of old trees in the Chinese 
manner. Independently, however, of the variety and 
change resulting from the plants cultivated, every month 
throughout the year has its particular operations-and its 
products: nay, it would not be too much to say, that 
during six months of the year a change takes place, and 
is perceptible, in the plants of a garden, every day; and 
every 7. has, in consequence, its operations and its pro- 
ducts. Even in winter, there is still something to do in 
every garden, however small may be its extent; the walks 
require to be kept in order, and some plants must be pro- 
tected by litter or matting; and if there should be no 
trees to prune, no ground to dig, no manure to collect 
or to barrow out, no dung to turn and prepare for hot- 
beds, there is, at all events, the preparation of names or 
numbers for plants; the cutting and painting of rods tu 
tie them to; the sorting of seeds; the making of bas- 
kets; and the search after information on the subject of 
plants and their culture, in books. 

“ But imagine that to the suburban ‘garden there is 
added a small green-house, or a flued pit! What a source 
of amusement and interest does not either of these gar- 
den structures hold oat to the amateur gardener, during 
the winter and spring! Exactly in proportion as, in 
autumn, the out-door operations become fewer, the in- 
door operations of the green-house or pit become more 
numerous: and, in mid-winter, the citizen amateur, if) 
he is-detained in his shop or in his counting-house till 
after sunset, will be under the necessity of shifting, 


ing with them (as some of our friends are obliged to do) 
by condie-light. A green-house, from the quantity of 
glass that it requires, is, for some suburban residences, 
too ‘cestly to erect; but much of the produce of the 
green-house may be procured, at half the expense, by 
the use of a pit, which requires no other glass than the 
sashes which form its roof. The amusement and the 
prodacts which such a pit, in the hands of an ingenious 
——— a poms +e afford, are almost without ok 
ing may be produced in it throughout 
whole winter. Chicory roots (though this may be accom- 
plished in a common cellar,) may be made to throw out 
their blanched leaves, which form the most delightful 
of all winter salads, at least to our taste; tart rhubarb 
or sea-kale may be forced in pots; as may parsley, mint, 
and other herbs. Bulbs may be forced; and a bloom of 
China roses may be kept up throughout the winter. Bat, 
perhaps, the most important use to which such a pit can 
be applied, in a small suburban garden, is to preserve 
throughout the winter, and to bring forward in spring, 
pelargoniums, fuchsias, salvias, eleciahan verbenas, 
and other fine exotic flowers, and also_half-hardy and 
tender annuals, for turning out into the flower-garden 
or into the miscellaneous border, in the beginning of 
summer. We are, however, going too much into detail ; 
we shall, therefore, only farther allude to the enjoyment 
which can be had in every suburban house, and even 


town-house, without the aid of a green-house or a pit,|- 


by keeping plants throughout the winter in a garret 
(always the warmest, and, when furnished with windows, 
much the lightest part of a house), immediately under 
a skylight, or other window; or by keeping them near a 
window in the ordinary rooms. 

“ These are a few of the absolute enjoyments to be de- 
rived from a suburban house and m; and we shall 
next notice another, which flows the same source, 
but which may be called relative or incidental, The 
opportunity which a garden affords to its of 
acquiring a scientific and practical knowledge of plants 
is a source of t interest, not only in his own garden, 
but wherever plants may come in his way; whether 
in a wild state, in exposed for sale in markets, 
or delineated and i - 

“e © © There is scarcely to be found a lady who 
is not fond of flowers; se 

i who are 





competent to lay out a flower-garden ; though i 
aaa to do on within the capacity of aaa 
who can cut out and put together the different parts of 
female dress; and, supposing a female to have gi up 
without the slightest’ knowledge of the art of cuttir 
out a gown, or of traeing out a flower- a, it =n 
certainly be mach easier for her to acquire the latter art 
than the former. The result, in both cases, might be 
obtained almost without instruction, provided the party 
desiring to form the dress or the flower-garden,! had a 
clear idea of what was wanted. But, while every Sonal 
uu 18 Jn regard dress, consequen , 
can succeed in making sts oo i tc 
make the attempt, cae a have an act id 

what a flower-garden ought to be; 

or never see them produce a satisfactory desig 

without the aid of a professional man. We venture to 
assert that there-is not a mantuamaker or milliner, whe . 
understands her business, that might not, in a few hours, 
be taught to design flower with as mueh skill 
and taste as a professional gardener ; 

as to produce incomparably better results than are now 
generally to be seen in the flower-gardens of the great 
majority of British country residences.” 

~The Book Trade.—Depressed by the recent 
monetary difficulties, the book trade has been 
for some time almost at a stand, having suf- 
fered in a greater proportion to its amount 
than most others. There are symptoms, how- 
ever, of a revival ; new American works which 
had been kept back for brighter times are now 
in progress, and we look forward to a brisk 
business in this department next-spring at far- 
thest. A dull winter is before many dealers in 
books, as well as other commodities, but a bet- 
ter day is at hand. In the interim the public 
has consumed much of the stock on hand, which 
requires replenishing. 

One at least of the chapters of Babbage’s 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise in our columns last 
week must have startled by its novelty and ori- 
ginality. We are pleased to discover that the 
work thus first introduced to the American pub- 
lic attracts considerable attention, and we hope 
it may induce some publisher to issue the whole 
in book form ; it might be printed and sold en- 
tire for twetity-five cents. We have printed in 
this form more than half; the remainder re- 
quired illustrations not in our power to give. 

Carey's Political Economy.—A correspond- 
ent asks us whether the grand proposition of 
H. C. Carey’s “ Principles of Political Econo- 
my,” just published, does not safour of Hiber- 
iia; itis in staring capitals thus: - Man de- 
sires to Maintain and Improve his Condition,” 
which our correspondent thinks is equivalent 
to saying “ Man desires to stand still and go 
forward!” We leave it for the followers of 
Redheffer’s perpetual motion machine to settle. 

"he errors of grammar pointed out are ludi- 
ous, such as “ their one extends them- 
elves,” page 100, &c. &e. 


—_ > 


Ultimate dissolution of the Solar System.—The i 
.¢ ultimate dissolation of the solar system bas 
een felt as painful, end forcibly resisted by phi 
When Newton saw no end to the: i 
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chrysalis! It is the grave of the worm, but the cradle 
of the unborn insect. The broken bowl will yet be 
healed and beautified by the potter, and a voice of joyful 
note will awaken one day even the silence of the urn! 
Nay, what though all should pass? What though the close 


companied, as some by a strange fondness have imagined, 
by the dissolution and disappearing of all those shining 
spheres! ‘Then would our universe not have failed in its 
functions, but only been gathered up and rolled away, 
these functions being complete. That gorgeous material 
framework wherewith the’ Eternal hath adorned and 
varied the abysses of space is only an instrument by which 
the myriads of spirits born upon its orbs may be told of 
their origin, and educated for more exalted being ; and 
a time may come when the veil can be drawn aside— 
when spirit shall converse directly with spirit, and the 
creature gaze without hindrance on the effulgent face of 
its Creator; but even then—no, not in that manhood or 
full maturity of being, will our fretted vault be forgotten, 
or its pure inhabitants permitted to drop away. Their 
reality may have passed, but their remembrance will live 
for ever. The tenderer and the more haHowed, that the 
grave has enclused and embalmed their objects; and no 
height of excellence, no extent of future greatness, will 
ever obscure ‘the vividness of that frail but loved infancy 
in which, as now, we walked upon the beauteous carth, 
and fondly gazed upon these far-off orbs, deeming that 
they whisper from their bright abodes the tidings of 
man’s immortal destiny !—Nicholl’s Archilecture of th 
Heavens. 
Mournful Remembrances.—When circumstances per- 
mitted, he usually spent one evening at least in the week 
at our little cottage; and almost as frequently he did the 
dike with the Fergusons, to whose table be could bring 
chance visiters, when he pleased, with equal freedom as 
to his daughter’s. Indeed it seemed to be much a mat- 
ter of chance, any fine day when there had been no 
alarming invasion of the Southron, whether the three 
families (which, in fact, made but one) should dine at 
Abbotsford, at Huntly Burn, or at Chiefswood; and at 
none of them was the party considered quite complete 
anless it included also Mr. Laidlaw. Death has laid a 
heavy hand upon that circle—as happy a circle, I believe, 
as ever met. Bright eyes now closed in dust, gay voices 
for ever silenced, seen: to hawnt me as I write. With 
three exceptions, they are all gone. Ever since the last 
of these. volumes was finished, she whom I may now 
sadly record as, next to Sir Walter himself, the chief 
ornament and delight. of all those simple meetings—she 
to-whose love I owed my own place in them—Scott’s 
eldest daughter, the one of all his children who in coun- 
tenance, mind, and manners, most resembled himself, 
and-who indeed was as like him in all things as a gentle 
innocent woman can ‘ever ‘be to a great man deeply tried 
-and skilled in the struggles and perplexities of active life 
—she too, is‘no more. And*in the very Lour that saw 
her laid in her grave,the only other female survivor, her 
-dearest friend Margaret,Ferguson, breathed her last also. 
“But enough, and more than [ intended; I must resume 
-the story of Abbotsford.—Lockharts’ Scott. 
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The semi-annual examination of the pupils of this in- 
stitution was held on Friday, the 29th September. 

The gratuitous expression from parents and other pa- 
trons of the Institute, who were present, of the highest 
satisfaction at the proofs exhibited of faithful teaching 
and sound seholarship, was alike gratifying to the in- 
structers and pupils; and will stimulate both to increas. 
ed exertion in their respective spheres. The winter ses- 
sion will commence on the first Monday in November. 
Additional buildings are in the course of erectivn, and 
other arrangements in progress, not with a view of ex- 
tending the limit of the number of pupils te be received, 
(40,) but to render the accommodations more complete, 
and thas increase not only the general advantages of the 
Institute, but the convenience and comfort of its in- 
mates. 

‘There will be only six vacancies next session, and 
therefore parents who may desire to secure the admit- 
tance of their sons would do well to make early applica- 
tion. The terms are $100 per session of five months : 
this is im full for board, lodging, and washing, and for 
instruction in the Classics, Mathematics, the French 
Language, &c. Each student is expected to furnish his 
own dormitory, these who do not, pay $6 per session 
extra. More minute information in relation to the 
course of study, references, &c., may be found in the 
catalogues, which may be had in Philadelphia, in the 
store of Mr. James Whetham, 22 South Fourth street, 
in New York, at Messrs. Swords, Stanford, & Co., or at 
the Institute in Bordentown. 

A few of the references are given below, most of whom 
have had sons or wards at the Institute during the past 
year :—J. L. McKnight, Esq., Lucien Murat, tn. 
J. W. Norcross; Esq., Captain Shippen, Bordentown, 
N. J.; Right Rev. G. W. Doane, Hon. G. D. Wall, 
Burlington; Right Rev. R. T. Onderdonk, Rev. Dr. 
Berrian, Asaph Stone, R. Brown, S. Leary, Esqrs., N. 
Y.; Rev. Mr. Henderson, E. E. Boudinot, Joel Condit, 
Esqrs., Newark; J. Parsons, Esq., Paterson, N. J.; J. 
La Rue, Albany, N. Y.; Right Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, 
Hon. Joseph Hopkinson, C. J. Wolbert, P. Graham, 
A. E. Borie, Esqrs., Philadelphia; J. Peacock, P. M., 
Harrisburg; P. Bowdoin, Ksq., Eastville, Virginia; Mrs. 
E. Ashe, Fayetteville, N. C.: Right Rev. Dr. Ives, Ra- 
leigh; Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Charleston ; H. ‘Toomer, 

-» Hon. R.°Y. Hayne, Hon. Judge Lee, Chil.; Rev. 
Mr. Field, Greenville, S.C.; G. Jobes, M. D., Savannah; 
Dr. Waring, Del.; G. Waldbury, Esq., Catherine Toland, 
M. Heras, Esq., Mexico; A. Murat, Jos. Lovell, Alfred 
De Gaalon, Esqrs., New Orleans; C. De Gaalon, Esq., 
Martinique; &c. &c. ; 

The following persons, who are acquainted with the 
character and reputation of the Institute, may also be 
consulted, viz. Burlington, N. J., Right Rev. G. W. 
Doane, Hon. G. D. Wall; the clerical members of the 
diocese of N. J.; New York, Right Rev. B. G. Onder- 
donk, Rev Dr. Berrian, Rev. Mr. Bayard, Rev. Dr. Whit- 
tingham, of the Theological Seminary ; Philadelphia, 
Right Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, Rev. Dr. Ting, Rev. Mr. 
Boyd, Hon. Jeseph Hopkinson, Lawrence Lewis, R. W. 
Wells, W. J. Watson, J. Moses, J. Gratz, A. Borie, 
Esqrs.; Raleigh, N. C., Right Rev. Dr. Jues; Charles. 
ton, J. C, Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev. Dr. Gadsden, 
Rev. C. Hanckell, Hon. R. Y. Hayne, Wm. Lance, Esq., 
Hen. Thomas Lee, Hon. Alfred tr; Augusta, Geo., 
G. D. Winter, Esq.; St. Mary's, Geo, E. Alberti, 
Esq. ; Natchez, Mississippi, Hon. Geo. Winchester ; 
Pinckneyville, Miss., J. F. Carmichael, M. D.; New 
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